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830 Modern Korea 

ditch, where offal and refuse are allowed to lie and rot in the hot 
sun, or to drain into the well. In the hottest months the whole 
city is one reeking cesspool, so dysentery, cholera, typhus and 
typhoid rage. 

Conclusion 

From the study just made it would seem that it was the po- 
litical importance of Korea, rather than the economic advantage 
to be obtained, that actuated Japan in her desire to possess Korea. 
The country is in a strategic position in Asia, and although her 
future seems settled in whatever happens in the Far East in the 
time to come, Korea will have an important share of attention. 



TABLETS IN MEMORY OF WILKES AND PALMER 

Photographs of two bronze tablets that were placed, last summer, 
in the lower hall of the Society's house are here reproduced. These 
tablets, each 39 by 17 inches, were designed and made under the 
initiative of Councillor Edwin Swift Balch and the direction of 
Councillors Balch, James B.. Ford and Grenville Kane, with the 
hearty approval and support of the Council. They commemorate 
distinguished contributions to Antarctic discovery by two of our 
countrymen: Lieutenant Charles Wilkes, who, cruising in 1840 for 
1,500 miles along the coast of East Antarctica, in a vessel badly 
equipped, propelled by sail and almost unseaworthy, recognized the 
fact that he was facing the coast of an enormous land and named it 
the Antarctic Continent; and Captain Nathaniel B. Palmer, who is 
believed to have been the first to sight that part of Antarctica which 
lies nearest to South America and after whom Palmer Land in 
West Antarctica and the neighboring Palmer Archipelago were 
named. 

Wilkes's hazardous voyage over an ice-strewn sea in high south- 
ern latitudes where gales, even in summer, are terrific was a very 
remarkable achievement. He found land which has been redis- 
covered by the Mawson expedition. Doubtless he sometimes mistook 
stretches of lofty ice wall for land. His sailing vessel Vincennes 
was not easily manageable in a stiff gale and he was often com- 
pelled to stand out from the ice or risk the destruction of his ship ; 
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but the long fore-front of ice wall, glaciers and icebergs could 
mean only that the continental coast which gave them birth lay 
behind; "Wilkes recognized the fact that he was skirting the edge 
of a continental land mass and he called it the Antarctic Continent. 
"Wilkes's modesty," as Mr. Balch wrote in 1912, "prevented him 
from attaching his own name to his discovery, an omission which 
the sense of justice of historical geographers has fortunately recti- 
fied.' ' As Dr. W. S. Bruce wrote in 1912, "Anyone who has care- 
fully read Captain Wilkes's narrative must have felt that there was 
sufficient evidence for the American discoveries, and the writer, for 
one, has always upheld the view that those lands would be found 
to exist more or less in the position in which Wilkes charted them. 
The Mawson Australasian Expedition has proved, over a distance 
of more or less 1,200 miles, the existence of Wilkes Land, which has 
been disputed during the past seventy-two years, and has set up 
stations at the west and almost at the east end of it." On the 
Antarctic maps now produced by most of the map-making nations 
the name Wilkes Land appears. 

The name Palmer Land also appears on most charts of that part 
of Antarctica south of South America. The name is printed in its 
correct place when it is shown on the north shore of the northern 
mainland of West Antarctica, as on the maps of Dr.* Jean B. Charcot, 
the French Antarctic explorer. The mainland of West Antarctica, 
as far as the records show, was first sighted by Nathaniel B. Palmer 
of Stonington, Conn., and the land was named after him possibly 
by the Russian admiral and Antarctic circumnavigator Bellings- 
hausen. 

The American Geographical Society believes it to be eminently 
fitting that the great work of Lieutenant Wilkes and the notable 
achievement of the young Stonington sealer, Palmer, should be com- 
memorated on its walls by these handsome tablets. 



